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‘ing what is the matter with an animal a stage is 
reached at which the average stable nature revolts. 
The proceeding is unnatural, awesome— perhaps dan- 
| gerous, certainly useless. When ignorance and pre- 


The value of these two agents as aids to diagnosis Judice are thus arrayed against a new thing, very 
has now been fully acknowledged by the veterinary | little opposition from so-called experts is sufficient to 
profession. There are some parts of this country | prevent its use; and it is curious how much injury 
where glanders is never seen, and practitioners in such | has been done to the reputation of mallein and tuber- 
districts have no opportunity of practically testing | culin by veterinary surgeons who have not used them 
mallein. In many large towns glanders is occasion- | but who express adverse opinions. 


ally seen, and in London it prevails constantly. Very | A rather favourite method of ‘crabbing ”’ these 
|reagents is to say—‘‘they are powerful substances 


iti h therefore experience of th ; 
any aes ee ee P f whose method of action we do not understand ; they 


t. Many thousands of doses have been injected . 5 UD 
pg Thy London. At least one large rte, tests | should not be used until a large series of scientific 


every newly purchased horse. Very many horses are experiments have been made by some competent 
a and - work that have been injected with | ®Uthority.” This miserable platitude has a kind of 
mallein three or four times. Under the regulations | ¢oUnterfeit scientific ring about it that simply causes 
of the Local Authority post-mortem examinations are delay and suspicion. Where is the agent now gener- 
made of every case of glanders, including those which | ally adopted either for curative or diagnostic pur- 
have reacted to mallein. As this examination is made | P0SeS that owes its position to an authoritative series 


. ra . ns, no prejudice | Of experiments? Who superintended the scientific 
hy two independens vebemary sungee .s | experiments on Epsom salts and castor oil? What 


enters into their observation. ‘The result of veteri- | SennnaE thea cole cf eciedus Ace's har 
nary experience in London is (a) to brand mallein as | CS*abllsned’ me value of quinine tor fevers, Or 10 ide 
of potassium for actinomycosis? The answer is 


an almost infallible diagnostic agent in glanders, ()) | . 
to warrant the statement that even in repeated doses | Simple. Some man found them useful and others 


it is quite innocuous to healthy horses. We know of | ©0troborated his experience by their own. Hundreds 


no practitioner that has tried it on half-a-dozen | Of. veracious practitioners have used mallein and 


horses who does not trust to its aid in all future cases. | tuberculin and none has found them injurious. A 


There are a few men who have not yet used mallein, | V°'Y large number of practitioners have found them 
some of these, with honest prejudice, speak ill of it, | "liable and proved their reactions by post-mortem 
some with artful ignorance, damn it with faint praise, examinations. There is ample evidence of all this. 


and endeavour to suggest that a cautious scientific At least a score of eminent veterinarians have 
spirit guides their utterances recorded series of most carefully noted observations. 


The owner of horses is distinctly conservative in At least a hundred possess experience, obtained In 
his notions, and looks with suspicion upon all novel- this country, which is available to anyone interested 
ties. He will permit his stock to be drenched with | 20Ugh to collect it. There is nothing cautious or 
any nostrum so long as it is in the form of a liquid scientific in merely stating doubts and uttering 
or a powder which can be given by the mouth. That |W@rings. When a man is in blank ignorance of 
is a natural proceeding which he and his forefathers something described by two credible witnesses his 
often saw and fancied they understood. It is to him| (ty is not to deny but to disprove. When he 
& matter of sublime indifference whether the drench | /™@gines the evidence is insufficient the; best course 
contains turpentine or oil, opium or aloes, calomel or to adopt is to collect some evidence hi mself. When 
arsenic. He prefers it thick and muddy, and values he possesses neither the energy nor the intelligence 
a disagreeable odour as in dicating extra potency. If to satisfy himself of the correctness or incorrectness 
ever a shade of contempt or suspicion enters the|f Statements published by other men. the most 
mind of the average horse-owner concerning medi- —- position he can assume is one of undignified 
caments offered for it is when | Sence. 

e article is clear vet sare cae tad eslanr. Tuberculin has not, perhaps, been so largely used 

en an agent is introduced into the system of a| ® mallein, but there is a quantity of unpublished 
horse throu gh the skin by means of a syringe a grave | work to be obtained. Quite a number of practitioners 
parture from normal practice is adopted, and some | ®"@ 0 be met with at veterinary societies. who 
confidence in the Operator is necessary to ‘obtain the | POnnens . onpEmeemeS which ney should be glad eg 
’pproval of the Owner, even when the mysterious publish if only they would put it in black and white. 


rite is Performed with the object of cure. When the ee 2 
‘rmic syringe is employed to assist in discover- 


Matuern AND TUBERCULIN. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


A TRACHEAL ABSCESS. 
By W. Hontine, F.R.C.V.S. 





In an experience extending over thirty-two years 
this is my first case of abscess in the trachea. If its 
interest and instruction are as great to others as they 
were to me, no apology is requisite for record- 
ing it. 

On Thursday, February 17th, I saw, in casual con- 
sultation with another practitioner, a big chestnut 
cart horse. It was ina loose-box and, with the ex- 
ception of a slight suggestion of muco-purulent dis- 
charge about the nostrils, presented no sign of 
illness. 

The history given was as follows: ‘‘ Some weeks 
back this horse was ill, showing ordinary catarrhal 
symptoms ; the throat was sore, and appetite almost 
lost. The chief treatment was rest and a local 
stimulant to the throat. As he improved he was 
exercised, but his first attempt at work in a light van 
was followed by a violent fit of coughing and a rather 
copious discharge from the nose. About a week 
later he was tried again in harness, but had not gone 
a quarter of a mile with the empty van when he was 
seized with some sort of a staggering fit and fell 
down. He quickly rose again and was brought 
quietly home. That was a week since, but he does 
not eat well and seems listless.” 

The inference I drew from this account was that 
the horse suffered either from a collection of pus in 
the guttural pouches or perhaps from a pedunculated 
tumour which interfered with the larynx. Manipula- 
tion of the larynx and parotideal region afforded no 
help. I noticed when the larynx was compress- 
ed between the palms of both hands that whistling 
was induced. I was told the horse was not ‘a 
roarer,” at any rate before his illness. Standing on 
the near side I thought I saw regurgitation of blood 
in the jugular. On closer scrutiny the movement 
turned out to be a more or less rythmic contraction 
of one of the long muscles covering the trachea. 
Pressure in the jugular furrow in the lower third of 
the neck, seemed to cause pain. 

This muscular jerking and pain on pressure, 
afforded me no guidance at the time. I failed to con- 


nect them with any definite condition, but in view of | ! 
the lesion found post-mortem they may be accepted | 


as important symptoms which were misunderstood. 
A manual examination of the pharynx through the 


mouth detected no tumour or other morbid condition. | 


The pulse was weak, and 42 per minute; respiration 
normal ; temp. 101°5° 

The diagnosis was either a post-pharyngeal abscess 
or pus in guttural pouches. As the owner had a farm 
it was advised that the horse be sent there and watch- 
ed for further developments. 

Twenty-four hours after this, on the evening of 
February 18th, I was sent for in a hurry to “come 
and put a tube in the horse’s windpipe.” I 
went at once and inserted a tracheotomy tube 
without difficulty. Whilst removing the piece 





| 
| 


| 





of cartilage (the opening was about nine inches 
from the larynx) I noticed that my finger 
easily touched the mucous membrane on the further 
side of the trachea. The tube gave little or no relief 
so we removed it to insert a largerone. An examina- 
tion of the lumen of the trachea was made. Above 
the incision it was normal, but just opposite the 
mucous membrane bulged, and the bulging extended 
as far down as my finger would reach. I have 
twice met with cases of edema of the trachea in 
which tracheotomy failed to save the horse’s life, 
and this swelling I took to be of that nature. The 
larger tube was introduced but the roaring sound and 
the symptoms of suffocation did not abate—in fact 
the noise through the tube was worse than when all 
the air passed through the larynx, 

Death from suffocation took place about 10 p.m. 
and a post-mortem examination was made next 
morning. 

The abdominal viscera were all healthy. The 
lungs showed only such appearances as were due to 
suffocation. The pharynx, guttural pouches, and 
larynx were all normal. On slitting open the trachea 
the mucous membrane covering the upper surface 


was found bulging from just below the tracheotomy F 

wound downwards to within a few inches of the part ‘ 

which enters the chest. On cutting into this nearly 

a pint of clean, creamy pus escaped. t 
It is easy to make a correct diagnosis after death, I 

and it is possible that if I had known exactly what a 


was wrong I might have saved this horse’s life. If 
I had opened the abscess through the tracheotomy — 
wound only a small part of the contents could have 
escaped. If I had made another exploratory incision 
into the trachea as near the chest as possible | could 
have given exit to all the pus. Most of it would 
have been coughed up, and if neither immediate 
suffocation nor septic-pneumonia had followed | 
might have had a recovery. What might have been 
is not worth discussing now, except so far as it affords 














guidance when a similar case is met with. One . 
lesson I gather is—when a tracheotomy tube inserted od, 
nine inches from the larynx fails to relieve, we should the 
try another as low down the trachea as possible. AD - 
abscess may be so circumscribed that a tube cal we 
reach below it. Another lesson is—when you feel 
bulging membrane lessening the lumen of the trachea, ind 
incise it so that its contents, may be known. plic 
purulent probably the bulge is limited, if cedematous like 
it extends the whole length of the trachea. ete pope 
} ——_ T 
’ Sayi 
PECULIAR UTERO-GESTATION IN A COW: sibl 
By Joun N. Prinere, M.R.C.V.S., Ellon, N.B. ~~ 
“a prov 
I was on January 23rd, 1896, called to visit 4 <4 | pow 
that was believed to be unable to calve, on arriva se time 
the farm place and after looking at her I aske boat its G 
owner when her time was up, he answered in & solul 
five weeks. / sa Coagi 
The amnionic fluid had come off an hour * - Septi 
before, and a part of the placenta was hanging , vely ; 
the vulva. tp ol a 
I stripped and otherwise prepared mysel > 
as 
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her, but on exploration I found that I could only 
with considerable difficulty introduce two fingers into 
the os. uteri which was not in any way tumified, 
but had only never relaxed. I worked my hand with 
_fingers in os in a rotatory manner for quite half an 
hour, but could make no progress in dilating it. I, 
however, felt quite plainly one foot of a foetus. 

I left her after instructing owner to send word if 
anything important should happen, but nothing 
occurred. I visited her next day and examined the 
os uteri again but found it had contracted so much 
that I could only get one finger into it. I then took 
away as much of the placenta as I could get, and left 
her without recommending any treatment, as she was 
in good health, but asked owner to inform me if she 
ever got rid of the foetus. I paid hera passing visit a 
few days after but saw no change. 

As the cow was giving a fair quantity of milk I 
recommended owner to put a calf to her to suckle, 
which he did, and of which she made an excellent job, 
though she did not thrive well herself, and has al- 
ways discharged some from the womb. At first some 
bloody matter came, afterwards it became white, 
about six weeks after I first saw her two small pieces 
of bone came away about the length of a finger. 

I saw owner a few days ago and asked him about 
the cow. She was giving a fair quantity of very rich 
milk and which he was using in his family, certainly 
against my instructions, and she was now thriv- 
ing exceedingly well. 








CHINOSOL AS AN ANTISEPTIC. 


By E. R. Epwarps. M.R.C.V.S., 
Barton-under-Needwood. 


objectionable qualities, chiefly toxic, caustic, or 
odoriferous; and on that account I venture to draw 


septic of great value, which does not appear to be as | 
widely known as it deserves. | 
_ It is a pure chemical product whose composition is | 
indicated by the formula CeH9N.KS04, and it is ap- | 
plicable to all the purposes for which an antiseptic is | 
likely to be required, so that it may be used internally | 
as well as externally. | 
The advantages of Chinosol may be summed up by | 
saying that it is non-caustic, non-toxic, very diffu- | 
sible, almost odourless, non-hygroscopic, a powerful | 
eodorizer, and does not coagulate albumen. 
Laboratory experiments in London last year | 
proved that Chinosol is approximately 40 times more | 


having eaten a quantity of compressed barm from one 
of the large breweries at Burton-on-Trent. 

This barm (very much like German yeast in ap- 
pearance) is largely used in my neighbourhood as a 
manure for land, it being the custom to spread the 
barm on the land, directly it is fetched from the 
breweries. However, a few weeks ago, a farmer near 
here was unable to spread the barm with the usual 
promptitude, and so he put it about his field in heaps, 
and covered it with soil, &c., just as lime is some- 
times treated, before being ploughed in. 

The moisture from the ground soon started the 
barm working, and it was not long before each little 
heap began to ooze through its covering of soil. The 
cows were attracted thereto, presumably by the tempt- 
ing ‘‘beery’’ odour, and they ate a considerable 
quantity of the barm. 

The first noticeable result was that the cows became 
very drunk, and were tumbling about in all directions, 
and then a few of them were troubled with Tympa- 
nites for an hour ortwo. They all recovered without 
any treatment except one (my patient), and I was not 
asked to see her until about 24 hours after she had 
eaten the barm. 

At the time of my visit she was down, tongue hang- 
ing out, gasping for breath, owing to the enormous 
distension of the rumen with the gas formed by the 
fermentative action of the barm. 

I inserted a trocar and canula into the rumen at 
once, and this gave speedy relief. My subsequent 
treatment consisted of Antiseptics administered 
'through the canula. Neither Carbolic Acid, nor 
_Perchloride of Mercury had the slightest beneficial 





‘result, and it was not until I tried Chinosol that I was 


able to control, or check, the formation of gas. I 


'gave 15 grains of Chinosol, in solution, through the 
-canula every six hours for 8 days, with the best 


| ~ Bee ; 
It is, I believe, pretty generally admitted that most | possible results, and with no ill-effects whatever. 


of the Antisepti y in - 
> Sane ane: i Sungery, Lave cortain | vailinen, became impaled on the spiked top thereof, 


Case II, A retriever dog, in jumping some iron 


the point of the railing entering the skin about an 


the attention of your readers to Chinosol, an anti- inch behind the opening of the sheath of the penis, 


‘and tearing its way right through between the hind 


legs, up to within about half-an-inch of the anus, 
laying bare the penis, and ripping open the scrotum, 
and exposing its contents. I sutured the wound 
after thoroughly cleaning it. 

The only subsequent treatment consisted in bathing 
the part, four times daily, with a warm solution of 
Chinosol, 1 in 10,000 (one in ten thousand). 

The wound healed beautifully, and very rapidly, 
and although it was so large, and jagged, there was 
not once—during the whole process of healing—the 
slightest sign of anything at all like suppuration. 


Case III. An unbroken cart colt, with an enor- 


Powerful than Phenol (Carbolic Acid) and at least 10 | mously swollen head, and a peculiar hesitating strad- 
times more effective than Perchloride of Mercury in | dling gait affecting the hind limbs, both of which were 
its Germicidal action. Couple this with its very free | slightly swollen. Seal 
solubility in water, and the fact that it does not’ At first sight this looked something like purpura 
coagulate albumen, and its extreme value as an anti- hcemorrhagica, but a closer examination revealed the 
Septic is at-once evident. Moreover, it is comparati- | true nature of the case. The colt was suffering from 
Vely inexpensive, : 'an immense facial abscess, the cause of which I am 
subjoin notes of a few Ih recently | unable tosay. It was certainly not strangles, and it 
treated with Chinosol :— pen oe , is difficult to trace any connection between the ab- 


Case I, A cow suffering from the ill-effects of ! scess and the peculiar action of the hind limbs. 
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I had continuous warm fomentations applied to the 
face and lower jaw; the abscess matured more rapidly 
than I expected, so that I did not have an oppor- 
tunity of using my lancet. It broke and discharged 
itself, and a very large slough came away, exposing 
a considerable portion of the outer aspect of the left 
ramus of the inferior maxilla. The exposed bone was 
well washed with a solution of chinosol (one in ten 
thousand), and the whole cavity injected with a solu- 
tion of similar strength twice daily. 

After the first dressing there was no suppuration, 
or discharge, whatever ; granulations were rapid and 
very firm, and the wound healed without any unfavour- 
ble symptoms. 

Asa matter of interest it may be said that in 12 
hours from the time the abscess broke, the abnor- 
mality of gait had quite disappeared. 

In addition to the foregoing cases 1 have found 
Chinosol of service in various other tnstances, and I 
may mention that about a week ago I was talking to 
a medical friend of mine who has under treatment a 
poor girl who was recently run over by a train, neces- 
sitating the amputation of both her legs, one above 
the knee and one just below it. He had been using 
Perchloride of Mercury as an antiseptic for the 
stumps, and he was speaking about the disadvantages 
attending the continued use of that drug. 

I suggested Chinosol, and gave him some to try ; 
since then he has been using it, and he tells me 
that he is more than pleased with the result. 








A NEW CASTRATING CLAM. 
By Amos Wixxinson, M.R.C.V.S., Newport Pagnell. 





As the castrating season will be soon upon us the 
description of a clam, which I have devised and used 
with great success in the standing operation for 
several seasons, may be appre- 
ciated by those who adopt that .. Cif) 
method. EE 

It is much lighter and more easily 
manipulated than the clams at pre- Pt 
sent in use. It is worked by means 
of a screw-nut which entirely obvia- 
tes the necessity of clamp-forceps, 
india-rubber band, ferrule or string. 
An advantage attending the use of 
this clam is that upon the day follow- 
ing the operation it may be taken 
from its place without the inconven. 
ience attending the removal of the 
ferrule or cord upon which at pre- 
sent the blood is apt to coagulate. 
The clam is made by Mr. Huish, of 
Fisher Street, Red Lion Square, who 
suggested and applied a much 
lighter and quick running screw-nut 
than my original pattern. bef 
























The Minerva Horse-Shoe Syndicate. 


The winding up order for the Minerva Nailless Horse 
Shoe (Patent) Syndicate (Limited), 11, Queen Victoria 
ee was announced in The Gazette of Friday, 

eb. 26. 





ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Operation For Stone, by Herr Puerzer, V.S. 


An old Wallachian showed difficulty in urinating, 
By the rectum a rough stone, about the size ofa 
hen’s egg, was diagnosed in the neck of the bladder, 
The owner wished the operation postponed till the 
early spring, but as difficulty in urinating considera. 
bly increased at the beginning of January, the horse 
was operated on on January 11th in the standing 
position. Ina restive horse if casting is necessary 
it is better to lay him on his back than side, because 
the median line in which the incision ought to be 
made is easily displaced if the horse is thrown on his 
side. Pletzer operated with the probe-pointed bis- 
toury. The horse was restrained as a mare is during 
covering (i.e. a twitch on the nose and a man on 
each side). An incision 16 c.m. (about 64 inches 
long) was now made immediately under the anus in 
the median line, then the left hand was placed in the 
previously emptied rectum, the stone seized and 
drawn backwards as close as possible to the operation 
wound. The stone was cut down on to through 
Wilson’s muscle, corpus cavernosum, and upper por- 
tion of the urethra. Profuse hemorrhage ensued, 
but Pletzer used no ligature. Forceps were discarded 
for fear of crushing the stone which was adherent 
to the wall of the bladder. He put his right hand 
in the operation wound whilst with the left in the 
rectum pressure was exerted, the right middle finger 
was pushed over the stone it was cautiously loosened, 
and by drawing and twisting was brought out. Its 
weight amounted to 265g. (a little over 4 a pound.) 
Wet tampons were afterwards applied to the wound, 
and the horse led about while the tampons were held 
fast. Bleeding ceased in about ten minutes, the 
blood lost amounting to about 3 litres (about 54 pints.) 

The tampons were now removed. A tube was not 
inserted for fear of setting up irritation and owing to 
difficulty of its retention, neither was a suture used 
for fear of infiltration of urine. Immediately after 
the operation the horse began to eat, placed himself 
in normal urinating position, and emptied the urine 
with a gush through the operation wound. After 
eight days most of the urine was passed through the 
urethra, fever was high, food badly taken, and slight 
infiltration had taken place, but all voiding of urme 
through the rapidly healing wound had ceased. The 
latter healed without further treatment in five weeks, a 
which time there was slight fever, but food taken 
better. (&dematous swelling of the sheath and hind 
leg was noticed, but was not of much consequence. 
In eight weeks recovery was complete. 

Some Uses or Resorcin.—By L. Lirpyer, Assistant 
in Physiology, Institut der Ké6nigl. (Deutsch 
Zeitschrift fiir Thiermed, 1897.) 

Resorcin was discovered in the year 1863, but to- 
wards the end of 1870 it was introduced into ane 
practice by Brieger, and more so by Andeer. Throug? 
the researches of the latter resorcin was established as 
a good antiseptic and antifermentative, whic One 
been supposed from its relationship to phenol. * 
per cent. watery solution arrests the developer 
schizomycetes. Resorcin is the only benzol -_ 
tive which can be prescribed in all the usual forms 
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medical science. For this reason it is widely employ- 
ed in parasitic skin diseases, in gonorrhoea and fer- 
mentation in the stomach, in which cases itis of great 
value. In veterinary practice Ehrhardt employed it 
in many cases, and recommended it, as Hiiffner did 
Beiore him, in traumatic conjunctivitis and keratitis 


used in 1 per cent. solution. Erythema and eczema | 


in the dog are successfully treated with a 1:10 per 
cent. solution, or a 5 to 20 per cent. ointment. In 
acute and chronic mallenders its employment is effica- 
cious. Even croupous pneumonia of the horse has 


been successfully treated by 15g. powders given twice | 


a day. 
eoesesie, according to Ehrhardt, Engel and 
Markert, is very useful in diarrhoea incalves. Asan 
antiseptic it is not yet used, although in this respect 
it rivals carbolic acid without its disadvantages. 
Andeer enquired whether resorcin might not be useful 
in washing pleural or peritoneal surfaces. 

The author is in a position to give an answer to 
this question. In the Institute during the past year 
many operations (total or partial extirpation of the 
internal organs) have been undertaken in which the 
lives of the patients in every case have been greatly 
endangered by sepsis. By employment of 5 per cent. 





solution in warm water of about 86° results were far 
better than formerly. Under employment of resorcin 
solution, extirpations, three of the suprareral bodies, 
five of the spleen, and four resections of the bowel, 
were accomplished in pigs, dogs, and rabbits. The 
animals operated on, with the exception of those in 
which resection of the bowel was attempted, lived. 
Of the intestinal operations three did not succeed be- 
cause the suture tore out and the intestinal contents 
escaped into the peritoneal cavity. In the fourth 
case the intestinal operation was successful and the 
animal lived. In all the casesin which the abdomen 
was opened there was no fever, and the animals 
operated on were lively and ate their food with good 
appetite. Alsoin opening through the pleural sac 
resorcin proved itself equally useful in three pigs. 
In spite of the oft-times long continued operations 
in which much resorcin was reabsorbed, no bad re- 
sults were noticed. The operator has also this pre- 
ference for it, that after long use it does not prickle 
or anwesthetise the skin. It does not attack the in- 
straments and is absolutely odourless.—Berliner 
Lhierdrzliche Wochenschrift. 
Trans. by G. Mayatt, M.R.C.V.S. 











WILLIAM YOUATT: 
M.R.C.V.S. 
1776-1847. 


In his retirement in 
the Isle of Wight, the 
veteran Prof. Simonds, 
still retains his interest 
in all veterinary mat- 
ters. Recently he has 
been putting on record 
his reminiscences of 
some of the departed 
great men to whom we 
owe the present develop- 
ment of the profession. 
He has written biogra- 
Phical sketches of 

laine and Youatt, and 
we have obtained his 
permission to make full 
abstracts from these in- 
teresting works. For 
the portrait of Youatt 
We have to thank Pro- 
fessor Macqueen. 

“William Youatt, a 
Copy of whose portrait 
In the possession of the 
Royal Agricultural 


ie 
ty we here reproduce, was the son of a surgeon 


yee Exeter. He was born in 1776. 
a |; ~ t's sothes resolved that his son should receive 
rene & Ucation; and as such, Youatt in due 
ame well versed in classics and modern 











WILLIAM YOUATT, M.R.C.V.S. 


languages, and not only 
so, but in theology also 
—probably with a view 
to his entering the 
Church. He, however, 
became a Nonconfor- 
mist minister, and in 
connection with this 
position the Principal 
of an educational estab- 
lishment, circumstances 
which fully account for 
his writings teeming 
with Scriptural quota- 
tions and extracts from 
distinguished authors of 
various kinds. 

Whether in either or 
both of these capacities 
he had officiated in 
Devonshire has not been 
ascertained; but that he 
left that county-—pro- 
bably in or about 1810 
—and undertook Minis- 
teral and Scholastic 
duties in London, the 
former of which were 
carried on for several 
years, is well known. 

How long Youatt’s 
ministerial duties were 
continued cannot be stated; but as early as 1812 or 
18183—probably in addition thereto—he had joined 
Delabere Blaine, V.S., in conducting a veterinary 
establishment in Wells Street, Oxford Street. 

In his position as a partner with Blaine, he threw 
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all his perseverance and talent into the profession he 
had adopted, and in which he ultimately obtained so 
great celebrity as an author. 

From remarks made by Youatt on the occasion of 
his being presented with a dinner service of plate in 
1889, it is evident that he had entered the College as 
a student in 18238, and alluding to Blaine, he said 
‘‘Tdentifying myself with his cause in the early part 
of my attendance at the College, and almost daily 
fighting his battles in an Institution at which he was 
undervalued, I subjected myself to a series of perse- 
cutions, which somewhat abated the ardour of my 
private studies, and I thought would never have per- 
mitted me to appear on a public arena. ... . ” He 
goes on to speak of the cold rebuke with which the 
attainments of the educated pupil were regarded and 


repudiated, and concluded his remarks by quoting an | 


expression used by the Lecturer, ‘‘ We must look to 
the sons of grooms and farriers for practical 
Veterinarians.” 

Both Blaine and Youatt were distinguished writers 
on canine madness ; and in 1830 Youatt published 
his first Book on this disease, having a few years pre- 
viously issued some observations thereon in a 
pamphlet form. ; 

The year 1828 must ever be regarded as an im- 
portant one in the history of veterinary science in this 
country. Among other things tending towards its 
advancement was the opening of a School for Veteri- 
nary students by Youatt, a class-room being fitted up 
over a portion of the Infirmary in Nassau Street. The 
lectures and illustrations embodied the Diseases of all 
Domesticated Animals other than the horse; a leading 
feature of the course was the production of freshly 
obtained morbid specimens, and often, in addition 
thereto, dogs affected with various diseases were con- 
fined in the room for clinical observations. The at- 
tendance at the beginning was small, not more than 
fifteen or sixteen students being present, a moiety 
being students also at the Veterinary College, who 
ventured, at some risk of incurring the displeasure of 
the Professors, to join the class. 

Being one of the number, it would, perhaps, be ex- 
pected that I ought to remember the names of the 
others, but at this distance of time I can only call to 
mind those of three viz. the late Mr. W. C. Spooner, 
Southampton ; EK. Stanley, Banbury: and H. Nash, 
Dorchester. 

Both Professor Coleman and Assistant-Professor 
Sewell were, however, well aware, that the step was 
taken for the express purpose of obtaining informa- 
tion on subjects not then included in the College 
curriculum, and as such their kindly feeling towards 
us as students, as would be expected, was in no way 
diminished. 

From that time onwards a friendship was begun 
between Youatt and myself which lasted throughout 
his life, becoming stronger and more confiding as 
time went on. 

The lectures thus commenced were continued in 
Nassau Street, to the end of 1830, from which date 
they were delivered yearly to the end of 1835 at the 
London University, by consent of the Council. 

Subsequently to 1835 a series of written Lectures 
from Youatt’s pen was published month by month in 


proved of essential service to the then students at the 
College as well as to members of the profession. 

Besides the opening of Youatt’s school, the year 
1828 will also be regarded as a memorable one in the 
history of Veterinary Medicine. Long prior to this 
date loud complaints had come from the principal 
members of the profession of the little progress which 
was made by those in authority at the College. The 
teaching was too much restricted to one animal—the 
horse; cattle diseases, chemistry, and materia medica 
receiving scarcely any notice: besides which the 
educational acquirements of Students were not inquired 
into, and their attendance on the instruction was far 
too short. To these defects may be added that the 
examination of students was conducted by physicians 
and surgeons—doubtless most distinguished, with the 
| practical assistance only of the Professor and Assist- 
‘ant-Professor. 

To remedy this state of things meetings of the pro- 
fession were being held from time to time and resolu- 
tions passed setting forth the reforms which were 
imperatively needed. ‘Two periodicals also saw the 
light—The Veterinarian and the The Farrier and 
Naturalist. The former was established by Youatt, 
who was soon joined by Wm. Percival, V.S. to the 
1st Life Guards; the latter by Bracy Clarke, a dis- 
tinguished veterinary author, and F. C. Cherry, also 
an Army Veterinary-Surgeon. 

Notwithstanding that Youatt’s time was so fully 
occupied as chief editor of The Veterinarian and other 
pressing duties, ke entered into an arrangement in 
1830 with the ‘Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge,”’ of which Lord Brougham was chairman, 
to write a series of volumes on the History of the 
different Breeds and the Diseases of Domestic Animals. 
The first of these. ‘* The Horse,’’ was published in 
1831. It was a work well suited to the times, and 
contained a good deal of sound practical advice on 
the nature and treatment of the diseases of this 
animal. 

This treatise was followed by one on Cattle, 1834. 
The researches which were made into the history 
and individuality of the different breeds, not only 
of English cattle, but of Scotch and Irish, show 
that no stone was left unturned to obtain correct 
information. Youatt was a great reader and col- 
stant visitor to the Library of the Britich Museum; 
and many of his remarks on ¢attle are so practical 
and precise that they could oaly be known to indi- 
viduals intimately acquainted with the several breeds 
themselves, and to many such persons he must have 
applied. His correspondence, therefore, to obtain 
material for this part of the work must have been 
very great. 

The book on Cattle was succeeded by one his 
Sheep, 1887, This, too, did great credit to . 
researches, industry and talent. Very little, a 
ever, is said about the diseases of sheep, for at < 
time, and even in these days, many Agriculture 
would seem to believe that the shepherd knows de 
enough to be entrusted with the treatment ° 
ailments of sheep, as well as with their gener m 
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he had undertaken for the Society at that time. 

Youatt’s pen, however, could not long lie idle, and 
other works followed, notably one which was written 
on a bed of sickness in 1839, a Prize Essay, en- 
titled ‘The Obligations and Extent of Humanity to 
Brutes, principally considered with reference to the 
Damesticated Animals.’ It is such a work as 
would be expected from such a man. It was, how- 
ever, not successful in obtaining the award of the 
prize offered by the ‘Society for the Suppression of 
Cruelty.” : 

This Essay was subsequently published indepen- 
dently, and dedicated to several veterinary surgeons, 
as particular friends, whose names are appended, 
and to a lady friend, Mrs. Blachford, of whom Youatt 
says ‘he could tell many a tale in the cause of 
humanity,” and also to his daughter Mary Ann whom 
he describes as his ‘‘good and affectionate and un- 
wearied amanuensis.”’ 

Especial reference may here be made to Youatt’s 
continued exertions to extend the applications of 
Veterinary Science and Practice to other animals 
beside the horse, to which the teaching of the Royal 
Veterinary College had hitherto been limited. With 
his usual acumen he saw in the formation of the 
English Agricultural Society that a power had been 
created which, rightly used, would raise the Veteri- 
nary Art to its proper position in this respect as 
well as in others. 

The first public meeting which was held for the 
purpose of establishing the Society was on May 9th, 
1838, at the Freemasons’ Tavern. At this meeting 
Lord Spencer being appointed President, a Provisional 
Committee was formed, and among the resolutions a 
most important one was adopied, viz.: ‘‘To take 
measures for improving the Veterinary Art as applied 
to Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs.” 

Writing as a member of the Committee, Youatt 
says, “I moved and obtained the appointment of a 
Sub-Committee, and as its chairman I drew up a 
memorial from the Society to the Governors of the 
College regarding the extension of veterinary tuition. 
This was followed by a meeting on August 14th, 
1838, at which Professor Coleman, Assistant-Pro- 
fessor Sewell, Mr. Wm. Shaw, and Mr. J. B. 
a were present. Mr. Youatt occupying the 
chair,” 


This Committee of the Royal Agricultural Society 
failed to convince the Governors of the Royal Veteri- 
nary College, and instead of a Professor being ap- 
pointed to lecture on Diseases of Cattle an attempt 
was made to widen the curriculum by putting As- 
sistant-Professor Sewell to lecture on cattle. Profes- 
sor Coleman died in 1839, and then the Royal 
Agricultural Society made an effort to have the 
diseases of cattle and sheep attended to at the College, 
as wellas those of the horse. This time greater 
Success was attained, and in 1842 a Chair of Cattle 
Pathology was established. Chiefly by the exertions 
of Youatt was this chair filled by Professor Simonds, 
to whose talents and industry the veterinary profes- 
Son 1s indebted for the vast progress made during the 
a twenty years in the comparative pathology 
of the domestic animals. After Coleman’s death 

examination of students continued for a time to 


be conducted by medical men, and only after the 
profession obtained their first Charter were veter- 
inary surgeons eligible to examine. We must now 
resume our abstract. 

‘‘ However,in 1844 the profession being incorporated 
under the title of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, with power to examine students for admis- 
sion into the Body Corporate, Youatt—as has been 
stated, being in the position of a student, having 
entered the College in 1828, and attended the lectures, 
—decided to present himself at the Court appointed 
under the provisions of the Charter, which consisted 
of Anatomical and Chemical Teachers, with a ma- 
jority, however, of members of the veterinary profes- 
sion. At the first meeting of the Court, May 15th, 
1844, Youatt entered the room. A scene took place. 
One of the veterinary members had the bad taste to 
ask him a professional question. He declined to 
answer. The Chairman Mr. Thos. Turner, the 
President of the College, seeing the mistake that had 
been made, at once interfered, and rising, asked 
whether he was addressing Mr. Youatt. A confirm- 
ative reply being given, he handed Youatt the 
Diploma of the College, signed by the several mem- 
bers of the Court and the Secretary, expressing at the 
same time “his thanks, and through him the thanks 
of the entire profession, for having throughout his 
long life laboured continuously to elevate the profes- 
sion and to accomplish the great end which had been 
recently obtained, viz.: the appointment of a Special 
Teacher at the College on the diseases of other animals 
besides those of the horse.” 

In 1845 Youatt, also by arrangement with the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, pub- 
lished the third edition of his work on the Dog— 
the second having been published in 1824—bringing 
the knowledge of the diseases of the animal up to 
date. 

Youatt’s masterly description of rabies both in its 
ferocious and dumb form, will ever prove of essential 
value not only to Medical Science but to the country 
as a whole. 

On the completion of this book on the Dog, Youatt 
undertook to write a Treatise on the Pig. 

Poor Youatt, however, was. not permitted to see 
it through the press, as on February 5th, 1847, in 
the seventy-first year of his age, he ‘‘ crossed the bar.” 

His death was painfully sudden, and totally un- 
expected. It had, however, been long noticed both 
by his family and friends that advanced age and con- 
tinued mental strain were sapping his strength, and 
that the attacks of his old enemy, the gout, were 
more lasting and debilitating. 

Percival, in his obituary notice of Youatt’s death, 
as published in 7'he Veterinarian, rightly says, ‘‘ That 
he was ever the friend, the tried and proved friend, 
of every professional brother, accessible at all times 
and under all circumstances ; ready always to aid in 
the season of need, were the want professional or 
were it private ; known to all for his benevolence, his 
kind heartedness, his humanity, his talent, his skill. 
Nor was he the friend of his professional brother 
alone. He was no less the friend of his patient—the 
poor, dumb, suffering brute, whose appeal was never 





in vain.” 
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VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Association was held at the 
Great Western Hotel, Reading, on Friday, February 26. 
The President (Mr. Albert Wheatley, F.R.C.V.S., of 
Reading) took the chair at 2.45, when there was a large 
attendance, including Prof. McFadyean, Sir Henry Simp- 
son, Windsor ; Messrs. J. Sutcliffe Hurndall, London, 
hon. sec.; J. F. Simpson, Maidenhead; Jas. P. S. 
Walker, Oxford, hon. treasurer; P. Irving, Chipping 
Norton ; F. W. Willett, Staines ; E. J. Mellett, Henley ; 
R. Page Bull, Deddington: R. J. Verney, Oxford ; E 
Percival Owen, Thame ; Wm. Wilson, Berkhampstead ; 
G. E. King, Abingdon ; R. C. Tennant, Windsor; C 
Raymond Neale, Henley ; A. L. Butters, Wm. Hunt- 
ing, F. W. Wragg, H. G. Rogers, F. W. Dowell, London : 
E. C. Howard, Newbury ; W. G. Flanagan and John A. 
Craft, Reading ; also Messrs. W. Pauer, Blackwater ; 
C. Sanderson, Oxford; J. Stewart Wood, Walton-on- 
Thames ; and A. Cartwright, Henley, visitors. 

MALLEIN AND GLANDERS. 


The Hon. Sec. read a circular communication from 
the West of Scotland V.M.A. on this subject. 

Mr. Wrace moved “That this Association recognises 
the value of mallein, and trusts that all support will be 

iven the adoption of the suggestion of the West of 
Scotland Association by the Board of Agriculture.” He 
reminded the meeting that similar resolutions had been 

assed by the Midland Counties at Birmingham, and the 
Secu Counties Association at Norwich. He believed, 
however, that an Act of Parliament would be required 
to get compensation paid out of the Imperial funds. 

Mr. J. F. Srmpson seconded. 

Mr. Hunt1néG said the fault of the resolution, as faras 
he could see, was that it desired them to ask the College 
to apply to the Board of Agriculture to enforce the use 
of mallein and to pay compensation out of the Imperial 
funds. At the present time the Glanders Order was 
carried out by Local Authorities, and all compensation 
was paid out of local funds. To compensate from 
Imperial. funds would require an Act of Parliament, 
which it was not at all likely they would get, so that 
they would be merely wasting powder and shot. If they 
simply approved of mallein he thought it quite possible 
the Board of Agriculture would pay some attention to 
their suggestion. 

Mr. Stmpson said that under those circumstances he 
saw nothing for it but to confine themselves to express- 
ee of the use of mallein. 

Mr. RocErs thought it might be wise to approve the 
first portion of the Scottish resolution, and then give 
the reasons, as clearly put forward by Mr. Hunting, as to 
why they could not approve the second portion. As 
they all knew, Mr. Hunting was « high authority on the 
question. 

Mr. WraGeG said he would be prepared to amend his 
resolution to read “That this Association recognises the 
value of mallein as a diagnostic agent in glanders, and 
hopes it may be adopted by the Central and all Local 
Aupomsee. Pe ‘. 

r. RoGERS pointed out that the agent was constant] 
adopted already by the Central and Local Anthorities, 
but they would probably not pin themselves to its use 
alone as a diagnostic agent, as they relied on the clinical 
observations and the experience of their experts. 

Mr. HuRNDALL would like to be quite clear upon the 
matter, so that in replying to the communication he 
might show the Association had discussed the matter in 
an unbiassed manner, and had also arrived at something 





like a definite conclusion. With all respect to Mr. 

Wragg, his resolution avoided two very important points 

—first, should the use of mallein be compulsory, and 

SONNY, was compensation to be paid, and if so 
ow. 

Mr. Huntinc seconded Mr. Wragg’s amended 
motion. 

Sir H. Srmpson thought they should either let the 
letter lie on the table, defer it for further consideration, 
or approve it. They would not help the West of Scot- 
land Society by mutilating their resolution or by sending 
up a different one. 

After further discussion, 

Mr. Wrace withdrew his motion in favour of the 
following, which was proposed by Mr. Dowell, and secon- 
ded by Mr. Rogers, after consultation with the Secre- 
tary :—“That in the opinion of this Association when 
glanders occurs in a stud of horses compulsory testing 
with mallein should be performed upon each animal in 
the stud, and each horse which responds to the test and 
is therefore glandered accorded to the test, should be 
thereupon slaughtered and compensation paid to the 
owner. 

This was carried nem. con., and on the motion of Mr. 
Wragg, seconded by Mr. Mellett, the Hon. Sec. was in- 
structed to communicate the resolution to the secretary 
of the West of Scotland Association. 

THE Roaps SAFETY ASSOCIATION. 


A communication from this body was next read ; and 
on the motion of Mr. Simpson, seconded by Mr. [rving, 
it was resolved that the secretary inform the secretary 
of the Association that the letter had been laid before 
this Association. 

Letters expressing regret at being unable to attend 
the meeting were read from Mr. 8. H. Slocock, Houn- 
slow ; Sydney Villar, Harrow-on-the-Hill ; and Prof. 
McCall, Glasgow. 

Sir H. Srmpson proposed that the meeting of the 
Association on the last Friday in June be called at Read- 
ing, and formally adjourned. June would be so exciting 
a month owing to the jubilee, and would also be so near 
the visit tothe town of the National Association, that they 
could not this year hope for a successful summer meeting. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. WItson seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 

Post-MoRTEM SPECIMENS AND CASES OF INTEREST. 

The company then adjourned, on the invitation of 
the President, to Mr. Flanagan’s livery yard opposite the 
Hotel, where Mr. Wheatley showed them three horses 
which presented interesting features. The first was 
mare with a good case of navicularthritis in the near 
fore-foot, on which an “expansion shoe” brought out by 
a smith in Reading was tried. Another was an old mare 
with an old fracture of the off knee bone, and the thirda 
case very similar to one he had some time ago, in which 
Prof. McFadyean found disease of the pancreas as record- 
ed in The Journal of Comparative Pathology and There 
peuties for the year 1896. 

Returning to the room, 

Mr. Kin showed two interesting post-mortems sper 
mens. The first was the heart of a two year-old 
filly, which died very suddenly at the beginning of the 
week. She had, he said, been noticed to be pining 4! 
gradually losing flesh, and her legs had swollen. *° 
treatment of any kind had been adopted. In making ® 

ost-mortem at the request of the owner he found 

eart shown, which had enormous vegetations on t 
valves. : tin 

Mr. Stpson had never seen such a case in a horse A 
fore. It reminded him somewhat of the growths 
occasionally found on the valves in cases of swine < 
sipelas. He would much like to hear Prof. McFadyeal 
views on the case. 
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Prof. McFapYEAN must disclaim the ability to be able | tunity of examining some of the internal organs of Pen- 
to say from a minute’s examination the nature of the | sioner, and he was in close communication with the gen- 


evil ; but he had no hesitation in saying that the lesions 
of the valves of the heart were due to the propagation of 


tleman who made the post-mortem. If the animal was 
the subject of endo-carditis the fact was concealed from 


bacteria of some sort there. As Mr. Simpson had said, | him, and he thought he had some ground of complaint 


the appearance very closely resembled the lésion found 
in chronic swine erysipelas. He had seen a number of 
cafes that had identical lesions, and had been very 
anxious for a long time to obtain specimens so fresh as 
to enable one, with some chance of success, to try to ob- 
tain knowledge of what organisms actually were present. 
It was unusual, he thought, to get endo-carditis as a 
primary affection in any animal. Usually it was second- 
ary to something else—disease of the lungs or some 
other part, the reget disease marking the place where 
the organism which invaded the body was propagated. 
After it had gained the blood system it settled on the 
valves of the heart, and then it might set up an illness 
of indefinite duration. A curious feature in this case 
was that, as he should judge, the affection must have 
been in existence for some weeks without the animal 
having been observed to be in a state of high fever. 

Mr. KiNG said the attendant told him that the filly, 
when a foal, had an enlarged navel, but so far as he knew 
no attention was called to it. 

Prof. McFapyYEAN said possibly that might have been 
the cause, though he thought the lesions were rather 
softer than one would have expected to find in a lesion 
of that age. 

Mr. HurNDALL was rather surprised to hear Mr. 
Simpson say he had not come across cases of that kind 
in the horse. He believed it was by no means an un- 
common condition in the racehorse, and he could name 
two horses which were very peculiar in their perform- 
ances—Danby Dale and Pensioner. Pensioner, only 
about three years ago, was favourite for a race, but fell 
dead after passing the post. He had some communica- 
tion with the gentleman who made the post-mortem in 
those two cases, and he was told that in both cases there 
were vegetations on the valves of the heart. From 
examination of a fairish number of horses he had come 
to the conclusion that many horses called non-stayers, 
and in the case of which the trainers attributed the want 
of staying qualifications to defects of the respiratory 
organs, really had defects of the heart ; and in many in- 
stances he had formed the conclusion that there probably 
were growths on the valves of the heart. There was no 
doubt as to that, he thought, in the case of the two 
horses he had named. Danby Dale was a very noted 
horse as a five-furlong sprinter, but on many occasions 
he would shut up at the end of three furlongs in the 





most unaccountable manner, whereas another day he 
would win his race with any amount in hand. He fell 
dead in his box, and the post-mortem revealed these ; 
vegetations. He had his own views as to what could be 
done to relieve such a condition, but would not weary the 
meeting with them. 

Prof. McFapyean thought it highly improbable, not 
tosay impossible, that an animal with a heart in that 
condition should be capable of severe exertion, even such 
as running two furlongs in a race. He based that 
Opinion not on any experience he had had with reference 
to similar lesions in horses, but upon what they knew 
about similar lesions in human beings, in pigs, and other 
animals. A pig that was subject to endo-carditis to any 
a extent would exhibit distress when very slightly 
exhausted, and then would not infrequently drop down 
aan He had listened with interest, and with some 

; se, to what Mr. Hurndall had said with reference 
pa ry orp Pensioner. A good many present might 
pone ml at, as Mr, Hurndall had stated, Pensioner 
whi - ead on the racecourse. That was a case In 
owner of th strong suspicions were entertained by the | 

nth he horse, Gen. Williams, that the animal had 
© victim of foul play. He himself had the oppor- 





on that point. It was never stated to him that lesions 
like those had been discovered at the post-mortem. 
On the other hand, the horse’s stomach, when brought 
to him, gave evidence of very intense gastritis. The 
analysis was not quite conclusive in its results, although 
the chemist believed he was able to extract from the 
contents of the stomach an irritant oil. He thought the 
suspicions were certainly not removed that Pensioner 
died from foul play. 

Mr. Butters related a case of a racehorse which had 
those vegetative growths on the heart. It was a three- 
year-old named Pendulum, of which great hopes were 
entertained, but it never did anything. He was ill for 
some weeks, and sometimes displayed swelling of the 
hocks, sometimes of one leg more than the other, and 
vain ; the appetite failed, and the end was sudden. The 
oeal could not do anything in the way of exercise— 
could not gallop a course. There the post-mortem 
showed those growths on the heart. They were not sus- 
pected during life, and indeed the horse was treated for 
dropsy. He had often looked for those growths, but 
that was the only occasion on which he had seen them 
in a horse. 

Mr. J. F. Simpson entirely agreed with Prof. Me- 
Fadyean’s remarks as to the inability of a horse with 
such growths on the heart to do training work. As Pen- 
sioner had been mentioned, he might say that on one or 
two occasions Pensioner was a patient of his, and never, 
when he attended him, had he the slightest suspicion of 
heart mischief. Had there been such growths of any 
magnitude he could hardly have overlooked the fact 
that the animal was affected with valvular disease of the 
heart. 

Mr. Kina exhibited a cyst which he removed from a 
sow which he was examining, as it was supposed to be 
suffering from swine fever. The cyst, which he found in 
connection with the omentum, was about the size of a 
large orange, and had some calcareous particles 
inside. 

Mr. J. F. Suwpson then showed a specimen which he 
had brought, he said, not because the disease—melanosis 
—was uncommon, or because he thought veterinary sur- 
geons were unacquainted with it, but because the older 
practitioners were taught that those melanotic tumours 
were found mainly, if not exclusively, in grey horses. 
The teaching of the present day was correct, for that 
those tumours were found in other coloured horses and 
in animals other than the horse, was undoubted. At the 
time he sent the specimen on the table to Prof. Me- 
Fadyean that gentleman had been lecturing on tumours. 
This one was taken from a cow, in which animal it was 
not common, and when found in the cow he believed 
Prof. McFadyean said it was generally found in connec- 
tion with either the elbow-joint or the hock, and gener- 
ally in young animals, and animals either brown or red 
in colour. Now in this case the tumour was on the side 
of the neck, opposite the cervical vertebra, and it was 
an exceptionally large one, weighing 44lbs. Further, 
the cow was black and white in colour. Mr. Simpson 
showed that when cut the tumour wasa beautiful example 
of the disease. 

Mr. HuRNDALL, in proposing a very hearty vote of 
thanks to those gentlemen who had been kind enough to 
introduce the specimens they had seen, observed that 
the proposition came from the secretary of such an 
association with considerable feeling, because it was not 
aneasy matter to usefully occupy the time of sucha 
meeting when other business precluded the introduction 
of a formal paper for discussion. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Burrers seconded, remarking that the specimens 
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were a very agreeable and interesting part of their pro- 
ceedings. The vote was passed by acclamation. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
By A. WHEATLEY, F.R.C.V.S. 





Gentlemen,—It is now my pleasing duty to return 
you my sincere thanks for electing me your president 
for the year 1897. When I consider the great honour you 
have conferred upon me in so doing, I must frankly 
acknowledge that I feel incompetent to carry out 
efficiently those duties devolving upon the chair in so 
eventful a year as this bids fair to be. Bearing in mind 
that in August next we are to have here in Reading the 
Annual Meeting of the National Veterinary Medical 
Society, we one and all wish that meeting to be a 
great success. I most sincerely hope that 1897 may bea 
record year, and that we shall all look back on it as a 
“red letter one” in our annals. If it should prove so, I 
shall be happy in thinking that I had the presumption 
to accept office at sucha period. I can only say that I 
will use my utmost endeavours to make this year a 
success, and if energy on my part will contribute to this 
end, no effort shall he wanting. It is now some seven 
years since I had the privilege of acting as your presi- 
dent and I must say that 1 am flattered by your again 
electing me to preside over your meetings in 1897, and [ 
can only reiterate what I said when addressing you in 
London last November, that I will do my best to further 
the interests of the Royal Counties Veterinary Medical 
Association. 

| feel that there are a number of ways in which each 
individual member of this Suciety may further its 
interests, namely, by reading papers, by showing patho- 
logical specimens, and by recording cases. Either of 
these bring about discussion, by which we may derive 
mutual advantage. Noone knows better than myself 
that a certain amount of self-assertion is essential to 
overcome the natural diffidence so frequently felt by our 
members (when on their hind legs). The initial difti- 
culty most of us feel when addressing others of our 
profession is a bar to that freedom of expression which 
all of us should seek to attain by overlooking self-con- 
sciousness and trying, on all suitable occasions, to add our 
quota to the common knowledge. I will therefore ask 
you gentlemen to assist me by bringing forward any 
matter of interest that lies in your power, so that our 
meetings may be instructive and profitable, as well as 
atfording social enjoyment. 

The veterinary profession needs no champion when 
we consider the strides it has made of recent years in its 
social aspect; for we number amongst our members, I 
am proud to say, gentlemen who have had bestowed on 
them titles and honours, as Knights, Commanders of the 
Bath, Justices of the Peace, and other positions of 
eminence. Such preferments redound to the honour of 
the individual as well as the profession they adorn. 
Again, in our everyday practice we cannot fail to see 
how much better we are treated than we formerly 
were ; a client asks one to lunch or dine with his family 
circle and one is introduced to his friends. This may be 
regarded as real progress if contrasted with the time 
when one was expected to ring at the back door and 
wait in the butler’s pantry. All these improvements go 
to show how much better we are appreciated by our 
clients. 

We cannot all be authors and specialists, but we can 
show our practical usefulness to our clients, and by our 
advice demonstrate our worth, and by our instruction in 
hygiene and stable management show that our interests 
are those of our employers. Thus bringing about that 
friendly intercourse which is sure to result not only in 
gain to ourselves, but respect for the profession to which 

we have the hononr to Gains. 





I feel keenly the debt of gratitude we (the rank and 
file of the veterinary profession) owe to our scientists for 
their acumen in bringing to — many, until recent 
years, unexplained phenomena. In the realm of bacterio- 
logical science research has demonstrated the closer 
refation between cause and effect, and the practitioner 
cannot be accused of being slow to apply the valuable 
indications resulting from the painstaking investigations 
carried out in the laboratory. Weare not all endowed 
with those qualifications necessary to elucidate the 
pathological es that take place. Neither have we 
the essential appliances and accomodation for such 
work We are therefore under a deep obligation to 
those gentlemen of our profession who give up their 
lives Mg such research, and we readily acknowledge their 
worth. 

I regard it as true that the careful clinical practitioner 
who correctly interprets each sign or symptom of disease 
as it appears is, in his department, as highly trained and 
useful a person to the community as the bacteriologist 
who more often secures public recognition. But science 
and practical observation should go hand in hand. 

As “time waits for no man” I must be drawing to a 
conclusion, and will do so by thanking yon for a patient 
hearing, and sincerely hope that the interests of the 
Royal Counties Veterinary Medical Association may 
not suffer by your selection of a president for the year 
1897. : 

A highly successful meeting closed with a very hearty 
vote of thanks (also, needless to say, passed by acclama- 
tion) to the President for his address and for his conduct 


‘in the chair—proposed by Mr. WALKER, and seconded by 


Mr. IRvING. 
THe ANNUAL DINNER. 


After the meeting about 50 gentlemen sat down toa 
most récherché dinner at the hotel, on the kind and 
hospitable invitation of the President, Mr. A. Wheatley, 
who presided, faced by Mr. G. E. King in the vice-chair. 
His guests included, in addition to the gentlemen named 
above, Prof. Macqueen, Drs. Cox, Roberts, Wilcockson, 
and Holden, Prof. Gilchrist ; Councillors W. Bonny, and 
A. H. Buli, Reading ; Messrs. W. H. Davidson, Hunger- 
ford ; G. A. and T. W. Lepper, Aylesbury ; J. McKerlie, 
Hungerford ; Walter Western, Bracknell ; Stanley Harris, 
Giles Ayres, P. Simpson, T. Stainton, Pauer, W. Dale, 
Rupert L. Clarke, A. C. Butler, and others. 

he CHAIRMAN said it was an old and a good custom 
to drink the health of Her Majesty the Queen at all 
festive meetings of Englishmen. The Queen in many 
ways interested herself in veterinary and agricultural 
matters. This was a record year, for it was the year of 
the longest reign in English history, and he asked them to 
drink with special enthusiasm the health of Her Majesty 
the Queen—God bless her ! (Cheers.) ; 

The next toast, “that of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales and other members of the Royal Family,” wasal” 
given by the CHAIRMAN, who suitably alluded to the 
interest taken by the Royal Family in hunting, racing; 
shooting, fishing, and other branches of sport. 

Both toasts were drunk with the greatest loyalty. _ 

Sir Henry Srupson proposed the toast of “The Navy; 
Army, and Reserve Forces.” With regard to our fist 
line of defence, they all knew that the British navy ¥® 
very powerful, and it had need to be powerful. He hoped 
Englishmen would not rest satisfied until their na 
equalled the combined navies of any two of the _ 
es powers. (Hear, hear). It was essential wag? o 

ines of communication should be kept open, else, ge" 
ever gallant our land forces might be, they might die - 
starvation. Our army was necessarily small ; but it" 
free, and he trusted that, as at present, there a 
always be sufficient spirit in the land to ong the = 
full without a resort to conscription. (Hear, ear.) old 
army, though small, was almost the envy of the ¥° 
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Continental nations, who had their hundreds of thousands 
of men under arms, could not understand how we could 
be content with so small an army; but our reply was 
that every man was a volunteer, and would fight with 
ten times the pluck of a pressed man. (Hear, hear.) The 
army had particular charms for a gathering such as that, 
because so many of their comrades were serving Her 
Majesty as regimental or Army Veterinary Department 
surgeons.. Those posts in the army were filled at the 
present time by some of the most able members of the 
veterinary profession. He would allude with especial 
pleasure to the Vaccine Institute which was carried on 
at Aldershot under the charge of veterinary officers. 
They were aware that the whole of the vaccine used for 
the British army and the wives and children of our 
soldiers was supplied from lymph procured from animals 
under the direct control of gentlemen connected with 
their own profession, and he thought that was a matter 
of congratulation. (Hear, hear. With regard to the 
auxiliary forces, he was sure they wished well to them 
all. Here again the profession played a not unimportant 

rt, many members holding Her Majesty’s commission 
in various regiments of Yeomanry. Looking at the pro- 
gress the profession was making, he thought the recog- 
nition given to those officers was a very high appreciation 
of the way in which they were regarded in the country 
generally. (Hear, hear.) He need my 5 nothing in praise 
of the volunteers. They were a very large body of men, 
drawn from the best stock in the country; they knew 
their drill thoroughly well and could shoot straight ; and 
should an emergency arise they would prove of immense 
advantage to the defence of the country. Beginning as 
they did in a shower of ridicule, our citizen soldiers had 
lived all that down, and had gained the respect and 
honour of all Englishmen. (Hear, hear.) He coupled 
with the toast the name of Lieut. Giles Ayres, of the 
Royal Berks Yeomanry, remarking that everything with 
which that gentleman’s name was connected would 
always receive a hearty reception in the town of Reading. 
(Applause). 

Lieut. Ayres, R.B.Y.C., suitably responded to the 
toast. 

In proposing “The Veterinary Profession,” Mr. 
StanLEY Harris said he hated speech making: he 
would sooner ride across country any day. As far as he 
could see, he feared their branch of the medical profession 
was not half enough appreciated. Directly a man was 
seedy he sent for the doctor; but 19 out of 20, when 
they had a valuable horse out of sorts, let their groom 
try a bit of “amateur vetting,” and afterwards sent to a 
penne to pull them out of the trouble that course 

ad got them into. He coupled with the toast the name 
of Mr. James Simpson, who was President of the Royal 
College last year, and’ had been more than once M ayor of 
Maidenhead. (Applause.) 

_Mr. Suwpson said apologies had been made by pre- 
vious speakers for the selection which had been made in 
haming gentlemen to propose and respond to toasts that 
evening ; and following their example he must say that, 
much as he appreciated the honour, he thought the 
response to this toast would have been better placed in 
the hands of his friend Professor McFadyean. He said 
that for the special reason that for the past few weeks 
the Professor had had the happiness, or perhaps un-hap- 
Piness, of unearthing many mouldy volumes in order to 
make himself thoroughly acquainted with the gradual, 
i the same time rapid, progress which the veterinary 

rolession had made during the past fifty years. (Hear, 

ear.) Professor McFadyean had within the past week 


been delivering to the Midland Counties Veterinary 
cae a lecture, not only on the progress which the 
Profession had made, for he had gone further than that, 
“ving come out in the shape of a prophet, and had told 


able that evening to say exactly what was the future of 
the profession ; but he did say that if during the next 
fifty years the profession made the same progress that it 
had made during the past half-century, then those who 
followed them would have good reason to congratulate 
themselves, and England would have good reason to con- 
gratulate herself, upon that progress. (Hear, hear.) He 
thought it would be admitted that not only had they, as 
members of the veterinary profession, protited by that 
progress, but that the public generally had benefited by 
the advance they claimed to have made. As they knew, 
they were but a young profession. He need not remind 
his fellow-members of that fact, but he was glad to see 
in that room strangers who were sufficiently interested 
in them to come and hear what they had to say for them- 
selves, and sufficiently interested, he was sure, to bear 
with him for a moment or two while he told them that 
they were as a profession but about fifty-four years of age 
—for it was not until the year 1844 that they obtained, 
through the labours and influence of some few men in 
their profession, a Charter of Incorporation. That 
charter, he need hardly te] them, they valued immensely. 
(Hear, hear.) Later they obtained the Act for their pro- 
tection, and that also was undoubtedly a step in the 
right direction, and they would ever feel grateful, not 
only to those who obtained for them their tirst charter, 
but also to those who obtained that Act of Parliament. 

Veterinary surgeons, who were indebted to her Majesty 
the Queen for raising them up to their present position 

by the grant of that Royal Charter, would have good 


her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee in a suitable manner. 
(Hear, hear.) It occurred to him that perhaps the only 
opportunity that would be afforded them as a profession 
of celebrating the Jubilee would be when the National 
Society met there at Reading: and he took occasion, 
therefore, to ask not only that every member of the 
Royal Counties’ Association and every member of the 
National Association, but also as many members as pos- 
sible of the profession generally, would take the oppor- 
tunity of attending that gathering, if only for the 
opportunity it would afford them of expressing gratitude 
to their Queen for the position she undoubtedly had 
placed them in. On the occasion he referred to he 
trusted they might receive from the inhabitants and the 
governing body of Reading that reception which they had 
been afforded in many of the large cities—Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, and many others. 
He felt sure, being a Berkshire man himself, that Read- 
ing would be as desirous of offering to the profession the 
hand of friendship and appreciation of efforts which its 
members had made during the short a of its exist- 
ence. (Hear, hear.) Reference had been made by Mr. 
Harris to the fact, and he regretted that he must refer to 
it as a fact, though he did not go to the length Mr. Harris 
did--that the veterinary profession was still not ap- 
preciated as it should be. He could not say they must 
be thankful for the appreciation which they did receive. 
The appreciation of their services depended upon indivi- 

dual members of the profession : and if they bore that 
fact in mind, and each in his own sphere did his best to 
advance the profession in one way and another, they 

would have little cause to complain of want of apprecia- 

tion by the public in general. (Hear, Hear.) He was 
sure that if the medical men present that night were 
introduced to some of the most eminent members of the 

veterinary profession, and took the trouble to peruse 

some of their works, they would extend to them the 

hand of friendship, and assist them in every possible way, 

as they had done in the past. They, as a_ profession, 

gratefully acknowledged all that the medical profession 

had done for them in the past. Now that they had 

broken away from leading strings and were able to take 





— ce what there was in store for the members of 
*terinary profession. He (Mr. Simpson) was not 


care of themselves, they hoped to still retain that kind 
feeling which had always characterised the members 


reason and every justification for celebrating this year of 
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of the medical profession, and had been always appre- 
ciated by the members of the veterinary profession. 
(Applause.) ; 
Prof. McFapyEAN proposed the next toast, which 
was “Success to the Royal Counties Veterinary Medical 
Association.” He said that in the very eloquent speech 
which Mr. James Simpson made in replying to the toast 
of the veterinary profession he was guilty of making 
what struck him (the Speaker) as an exceedingly cruel 
suggestion, viz., that he should not only propose the 
present toast, but that he should also have replied to the 
one it was Mr Simpson’s duty to respond to; and he 
seemed to find some ground for that suggestion in the 
fact that he (Prof. McFadyean) was understood to have 
lately been at Birmingham “prophesying.” (Laughter). 
Now, he was not going to deny that he could prophesy— 
(laughter)—indeed he might say that he had been par- 
ticularly successful in predicting events that were going 
to happen at the end of the next century. (Great laughter). 
If, however, he might venture to pass an estimate on his 
own abilities he would certainly say that he was a bad 
hand at making an after-dinner speech. (More laughter.) 
To one statement that fell from a previous speaker he 
felt inclined to give a vociferous “ hear, hear,” for he, too, 
hated after-dinner speeches. If they would permit a 
Scotchman to perpetrate a “ bull,” he would say that the 
best speeches they had had that night had come from 
the gentlemen who had contributed the musical items of 
the programme. (Renewed laughter and “hear.”) He 
should think that in a meeting almost exclusively com- 
posed of veterinary surgeons, many of them members 
of one or other of the local veterinary associations, 
it was hardly necessary to dilate upon the great 
benefits which those societies had conferred upon 
the profession at large. He thought it no exaggera- 
tion to say that they had played a most important 
part in the elevation of the profession and also in 
the education of the individual) members of the pro- 
fession. (Hear, hear.) He thought nobody would deny 
that, even with the four years’ curriculum they now had, 
a student had still a great deal to learn when he left 
college. Now there were three principal sources by 
which the education of the newly-fledged member of the 
profession might be continued. In the first place, he 
could not help learninga great deal from the cases that 
came under his own immediate observation—in other 
words, he must learn a great deal from his individual 
experience. In the second place he must, or at least he 
ought to, learn a good deal from the intormation that 
was printed in their scientific journals; and the third 
source of information was this—he might learn a great 
deal from conversation with his fellow practitioners, and 
that, he thought, was one of the main functions of those 
veterinary medical associations. (Hear, hear.) He (the 
Speaker) had himself, in order to keep abreast of the 
times, to read a good deal ; and he admitted that in that 
way he learned a good deal; but he had often been 
struck, and he had no doubt it was the experience of 
nearly everybody, with the number of useful hints and 
ideas which he gathered, in very short time, in conversa- 
tion with fellow-members of the profession. (Hear, hear.) 
He often had brought under his notice what he thought 
were illustrations of the advantage of being a member of 
such a Society as that. In virtue of his office. he was 
not infrequently called into the country and brought 
into contact in the way of consultation with members of 
the veterinary profession. If he met a man who was 50 
years behind the times, whose pathology was that of 
Coleman or Spooner, then he knew that man was not a 
member of any local veterinary association. On the 


other hand, when he found a man thoroughly conversant 
with the most recent discoveries in veterinary science, 
and quite up to the modern methods of treatment, then 
he knew he would find that that man was a member of 
at least one such society ; and he was probably not wrong 





in concluding that the fact that he was “up to the times” 
was in large measure due to what he had learned by 
attending the meetings of the society or societies to 
which he belonged. (Hear, hear.) So much for veteri- 
nary medical associations in general ; but his toast was 
the Royal Counties Association in particular. He was 
ashamed to say that was the first time he had been at a 
meeting of the Royal Counties Association ; and he was 
inclined to think that perhaps it was partly by way of 
reproach for that fact that he had been asked to propose 
this toast. (Laughter and “no.”) He promised that, if 
the thing were at all possible, it would not be long before 
he was among them again. (Applause.) He did not 
know in any detail the history of the Royal Counties 
Association. He believed it was neither the oldest nor 
the biggest society ; but he was quite certain there was 
no association that was doing more useful work in its 
own district, and he did know that it included among 
its members many. names that were everywhere held in 
high repute in the veterinary profession. (Hear, hear.) 
He thought there was a ncitinilas reason why that even- 
ing they should drink a bumper toast to the Royal 
Counties Association. As the President mentioned in 
his interesting inaugural address that afternoon, this was 
a year in which the history. of the Royal Counties 
Association would be marked by a quite unusual event, 
tor the National Society was to hold its annual meeting 
in that district in 1897. He did not think that body 
could have chosen a place that would have been more 
likely to contribute to its success. (Hear, hear.) He 
asked them to be filling their glasses while he mentioned 
that he was going to couple the toast with the name of 
Mr. Butters, an ex-president of that Association and an 
old friend otf his. (Cheers). If one had to divide the 
members of the profession into the talking and the 
acting men, he was not sure into which class Mr. Butters 
would fall, because, while he was a good, active and 
hard-working member of the profession, he was also a 
man able, when called upon, to contribute to the pro- 
ceedings of any of their societies. (Loud applause). 

‘he company drank the toast very heartily. 

Mr. Burrers hardly knew why he had the honour of 
replying to the toast soably and so very kindly proposed 
by Prot. McFadyean. Certainly he had the honour of 
being President of the Royal Counties Association one 
year, but although connected with that presidentship 
there were certain little worries and troubles, the pleasure 
and the benetit which he personally derived counter- 
balanced those to a very great extent. As Prof. Mc- 
Fadyean had said, that Association was not one of the 
oldest in the country, but he thought there was no Ass0- 
ciation which carried on its work with greater fidelity, 
or who connected with it had members whose names 
were more respected all over England. (Hear, heat.) 
Those associations, as Prof. McFadyean had so clearly 
pointed out, were beneficial to their members and to the 
veterinary profession generally. He thought it was Lo 
Bacon who said that “reading makes a full man, writ- 
ing makes an exact man, and conversation makes a ready 
man,” and such associations fulfil al! those requirements. 
A member could write an essay and read it, and at the 
meetings he could express his opinions, and give au 
take knowledge. (Hear, hear.) The success of the society, 
professional or otherwise, depended very much upon 1s 
individual members as well as upon its executive office's 
but he thought at the same time that very much of success 
of that association was due to the choice of its offices 
both as regarded permanent officials and those chose 
fromtime totime to preside. Without taking the nameo!? 
prophet, he could say without hesitation that, greatal 
assured as had been the success of that associalitn 
already, its success in the future would be even greale 
than it had been in the past. (Applause.) ad 

Mr. Wa. Hunrine, in submitting the next ye 
“The Medical Profession”—began by remarking ‘ 
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gratitude had been defined as “a lively sense of favours | simple objection, which was that if he made the doctors 
to come.” Now the gratitute he wished to express to | Lords all the ladies would be running after them, and 
the members of the medical profession was not founded | saying “Good Lord, deliver us!” (Great laughter.) 
upon anything of that kind, because the gratitude they | There was another.tie between the veterinary and medical 
had hitherto felt to them had perhaps cooled a little | professions. which was much more noticeable in the 
lately—(laughter)—but still they were grateful, and no- | country than in the large towns, and that was their associa- 
bay acknowledged more readily than he did what the | tion in sport. They had a high opinion of the scientific 
veterinary profession owed to the medical. All the | medical man and they had also, he thought, a high opinion 
science of the first 50 years of their professional career | of thesporting doctor. (Hear, hear.) He did notknow why, 
was the science adopted from the medical profession. | but he had a notion that all the best doctors in the 
Up to the time that the first veterinary College was | country rode to hounds and enjoyed sport; and the 
founded in London, there was, doubtless, some empirical | majority of veterinary surgeons were also sporting men. 
knowledge, but there was absolutely no veterinary | (Hear, hear.) That was a bond between them, and in 
science. (Hear, hear.) It was when they first obtained | submitting that toast he had the pleasure of naming three 
the assistance of the medical profession that they began | medical men who, he was told, were all sportsmen and 
to have some notion of “the why and the wherefore” of | all scientific men ; and one of whom, moreover, Dr. Cox, 
the treatment they had been in the habit of adopting, | was the son of a veterinary surgeon. Mr. Roberts and 
how to explain the various symptoms that they saw, and | Dr. Wileockson were both members of the Yeomanry. 
how honestly to recognise that they did not under- | (Applause.) 
stand. In recent years, however, they themselves had| The toast was heartily honoured. 
endeavoured to become scientific men ; and he thought Dr. WiLcockson replied in an effective and very 
he might say that they had, more or less, succeeded. | humorous speech. Having thanked Mr. Hunting very 
Certainly they had contributed their quota to science | much for the kind way in which he had proposed the 
lately, and they had assisted the medical profession in | toast, he said his acquaintance with the veterinary pro- 
more than one direction. They had now arrived as a | fession began very early in life, and while he was study- 
profession, he was glad to be able to think, at a point | ing at Edinburgh he read the same chemistry and phy- 
when they might, without conceit, say that they did not | siology with a distant relation who was studying for the 
wish to be handicapped any longer, that they were quite | veterinary profession, and they worked together a great 
willing to start fair in the race and to run equal, side | deal after their second examination. They also had a 
by side with the medical, believing that the two profes- | oseal deal of fun together. (Laughter.) It was only 
sions were now advancing absolutely on parallel lines. | lately that the connection between the two professions 
(Hear, hear.) They had no wish to infringe upon the | had come very much to the fore. It had been usual to 
medical position ; but, without wishing to be offensive, | hear people say that veterinary surgery was very inter- 
they did say that they were going to try and take particu- | esting, but it was all “ material”—that doctors in their 
lar notice that the medical profession did not infringe | noble profession had also the soul to consider, and that 
upon them. (Hear, hear.) So long as the connection | kind of thing. They left that, however, to the parsons. 
was merely a matter of give-and-take in science, there | (Laughter and hear, hear.) They all knew the great in- 
was little cause for jealously on either side ; but now that | telligence of the horse and the dog. There was the great 
the subjects of public health and sanitary science had 'question of tuberculosis in which veterinarians had 
come forward they met on somewhat common ground, | helped them very much, and could help them still more. 
and there came in the matter of material interests. | Tubercle seemed to come frequently with the food taken, 
There were appointments to be had under the Central | and especially the milk, and he thought they could work 
and under local governmeuts, there was work to be done | together a great dealon that question. They had helped 
for the protection of public health in which both veter- | each other in small-pox, the medical men depending 
inary and medical men met, and in which they some- | on the veterinarians for lymph, which was a question 
times clashed. There were all the parasitic diseases, all | affecting the public very much. Then there was the 
the contagious diseases transmissible from man to | great question of vivisection. The public were fearfully 
animals and from animals to man; there were the diseases | down on doctors on that question, and would do anything 
affecting the food which man derived from animals— | to stop them—even now touts were going from house to 
milk and flesh. There they as veterinarians held that | house for signatures, and simply telling the people that 
their opinion was at least as valuable as that of the medical | it was a petition against torturing animals. (Hear, hear.) 
man ; and what they wished was to establish a working | They did not suspect veterinary surgeons at present. 
scheme by which the professions could assist each other | Veterinarians might help doctors very much by the ex- 
Without trespassing on each other’s work. (Hear, hear.) | periments and observations on their patients and giving 
hey wished local authorities and the public generally | them the resulting knowledge. (Applause.) 
to appreciate the fact that there was work for both pro-| Mr, ARTHUR RogeERts also acknowledged the compli- 
‘essions, and that that work need not be conflicting ; but ,; ment. He wished to express his thanks to their 
it merely material interests were considered'it would be | President for inviting them, as he did not kriow when he 
conflicting. They wished to work with the older pro- | had spent a more enjoyable evening. He was quite sure 
ession, and were always too glad to do so. They were | the two professions were very much more in unison than 
One ae . their triumphs as they themselves were. | some of them were aware of. (Hear, hear.) After all 
re. he other day they reached the social acme of their | they were both dealing with animals, and the two lines 
career in the elevation of Sir Joseph Lister to the peer- | really went hand in hand ; and he thought the day was 
aaa _ a that that appointment indicated the high- fast coming when the veterinary profession would take a 
* se ae in the social progress of the medical profes- | very high standing indeed. Success in any profession 
ome dice] : ney looked at his special work outside his | depended not only on technical knowledge, but also on 
thronch gates, they would see that that work had all | common-sense, for knowledge without common-sense was 
essentiall een very much mixed up with theirs, for he was | useless. What the veterinarians had done in their pro- 
A i Ly ee and a scientific man. (Hear, hear.) | fession in the last 50 years was just what medical men 
towed _ thinking of what a difference there was | had done during the same period in theirs. If they put 
ned - present time and the days of George IV. | a country doctor of twenty years ago by the side of a man 
peerages a mm medicine and surgery wished to have | of to-day it was like comparing a rush-light to the 
a oe aren upon them in those days ; and it was | electric light. (Hear, hear.) He hoped the two pro- 
medical may oree IV. was consulted as to some great | fessions would become more and more in harmony with 
: ng made a peer; but the king had a very ' each other, for there was a great work to be done 
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between them in the treatment of the whole animal 
creation. (Applause.) 

Mr. HurnpDALu gave the health of the “Visitors.” 
Having proclaimed that he himself followed the method 
of treatment laid down by Hahnemann, and that his con- 
victions in that regard were growing stronger every day 
of his life; he went on to say that nothing gave them 
greater pleasure on these festive occasions than to see 
gentlemen present who were not members of their pro- 
fession, because they helped to make those social re- 
unions all the more pleasant, happy and refreshing. 
(Hear, hear.) Allusion had been made to the fact that 
not so many years gone by the veterinary profession was 
not looked upon in the most favourable light. They 
were not received by gentlemen into their houses 
on terms of equality and fellowship ; but now things had 
assumed an altogether different aspect. Education had 
advanced very rapidly in the veterinary profession, so 
that there was good cause for the recognition they now 
received at the hands of the public and the sister pro- 
fession of medicine. (Hear, hear.) They were glad of 
the opportunity of showing courtesy to those who were 
outside the profession, in order that they might be im- 
pressed with the fact that if they saw fit to commit the 
care of their animals to their charge, they would not do so 
without good reason and good hope that such confidence 
will not be abused. (Hear, ‘tea, As they were aware, 
that was a special occasion. His friend, Mr. Wheatley, 
was their host, and they were indebted to him for a 
specially pleasant and happy evening. That, however, 
made it the more difficult to propose “visitors,” because 
they were all, in one sense in the same position. (Hear, 
hear.) That consideration of the subject led him on to 
remind them that Reading had been selected this year as 
the place where their leading society was going to hold 
its annual meeting. Members of the profession, at any 
rate, regarded that meeting as an important and notable 
occurrence ; and indeed, they felt that they were, as was 
the case with the British Medical Association, conferring 
somewhat of an honour upon the town selected. As they 
had been reminded, the National Society had met in 
many towns of importance, and had been received by the 
corporate bodies in a manner highly flattering to the pro- 
fession, and they had contidence that Reading would net 
be behind hand. (Hear, hear.) é 

Counciller BuLL, who returned thanks, said he could 

claim as a sportsman a very great love of animals, and 
therefore he looked on the profession with a great deal 
of sympathy. He felt sure the Mayor and Corporation 
would be pleased to give the National Society a very 
hearty welcome in August. He was pleased they were 
coming at such a pleasant time of the year, when they 
would find the town, with its beautiful river, very at- 
tractive ; and he was sure they would find Reading a 
hospitable and “up-to-date” town. (Applause.) 

Professor MACQUEEN gave the last toast “The Presi- 
dent and Officers of the R.C.V.M.A.” As to Mr. Wheatley 
(Cheers) whom they had to thank for that banquet, he 
was a man of action,a man who was distinguished in the 
profession—a good friend, a good fellow, and a good 

ractitioner.—(Cheers.) He was very glad he was their 

resident this year, and hoped he would distinguish 
himself as he did when he held the same office some 
seven years ago. They could not have a better Treas- 
urer than Mr. Walker, and he believed the success of the 
Association was largely due to the interest he took in its 
welfare. (Hear, hear.) Whatever Mr. Hurndall’s views 
might be on pathological treatment and veterinary 

politics, he always gave his opinions honestly and straight- 

forwardly, and like a man. They might cavil at his 
reasoning, but no one doubted his integrity and the 
straightforwardness of his utterance ; and as their Sec- 
retary he did the Association great credit. (Applause.) 
Taking the three gentlemen together, as the chief officer 
of that Association, he was especially well pleased, as 


Secretary of the National Society, to think that the 
conduct of the next meeting would be in such hands 
with the assistance, of course, of the President Mr. J. F. 
Simpson. (Applause.) Never had the Royal Counties 
Association been in possession of such excellent officers, 
and even if only for emulation sake those who had to 
follow in their footsteps would do well to pay attention 
to the energy, activity and interest which he knewwould 
be displayed by those gentlemen during the year 1897, 
(Cheers. ) 

The toast was drunk with musical honours. 

The PRESIDENT could only say that he thanked them 
sincerely and heartily for supporting him in such numbers, 
He should be very pleased to further the interests of the 
Society in every way in his power ; and he assured them 
no effort on his part should be wanting to make this year 
a memorable one. (Applause.) He could have no greater 
incentive than the kindly support he had received that 
day. Pama 

Mr. HurnDALL also returned thanks. 

Between the speeches Dr. Wilcockson and Messrs. 
Hurndall, Bonny, King, 8S. Harris, P. H. Kettley, Owen, 
and Ben Lawes gave songs, and Mr. H. A. Lampe banjo 
solos, in splendid style. 








- EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 





ANTI-PLAGUE SERUM. 

We are afraid, says Zhe Globe, that Professor Hatf- 
kine’s anti-plague serum will not be generally regarded 
as a success. The Professor himself was the first person 
to be inoculated with it, and he is now suffering from the 
plague. From this the conclusions will naturally be 
drawn either that the prophylatic is useless, or that it 
has actually caused the plague by inoculation. On the 
other hand, however, it must be borne in mind that 
the Professor’s attack is so far of a mild order ; andit 
is just possible that the antidote, although not power 
ful enough to give complete immunity, yet converts the 
deadly disease into a comparatively slight ailment. 


— = 











ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY 
SURGEONS. 





The following letter appeared in The Weekly Sun ani 
repeats that common error of confusing the College and 
the School :— 


DeEaR MapDaAm, 
Will you kindly allow me ‘space for a few words i 
reference to the paragraph in the last number of The 
Weekly Sun, relating to the Royal College of Vetermar 
Surgeons. 
While not for a moment doubting that an animal sel! 
there would be very skilfully and humanely treated, 
wish to point out that the large body of anti-vivisectia" 
ists alluded to in your paragraph would naturally pre™ 
to send their dogs, horses, etc., toan iastitution wheren 
experiments upon living animals are ever carried 00. 
such persons I, therefore, wish to cordially recommen¢ I 
Animals’ Institute, in Kinnerton-street, Wilton-place,” ; 
—a little hospital where animals belonging tothe poo = 
betreated gratuitously, and whichis, therefore, of great 
pases benefit to human beings as well. It was er 
y the distinguished bone-setter, Mr. John £ eg age 
Sir Henry Hawkins, the eminent Judge, is the P 
dent. I do nct think that lovers of animals one . 
than place them under the care of the very skil my 
erinary surgeon, Professor Mathews, F.R.C.V.S., wh? 





always be consulted at the Institute. 
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In conclusion, may I be allowed to say one word for the | be imported are free from disease, and that they have 

} Friend, to which | nct been in any infected district or in contact with any 
you refer in your columns? While fully supporting your | diseased or suspected cattle, or otherwise exposed to 
view that sympathy for animals — if possible, take | infection. Pleuro-pneumonia still exists in Great 


excellent little magazine, 7’he Animals 


the form of —— help to societies for their benefit, I | Britain. | More than one outbreak of the disease has 
also think that much good may be done by discussing in | oceurred in England during the past year. Scotland is 


such a newspaper suggestions for alleviating the suffer- | at present, so far as is known to the Irish Department, 


is of the dumb creatures surrounding us, and methods | free from pleuro-pneumonia. There is, however, entirely 
for checking cruelty in many forms. These sufferings | free movement of cattle between England and Scotland, 
and these cruelties have cw saddened the hearts of | and the Irish Veterinary Department does not consider 
many of the best and no 

may all do something, however small, with pen or existing conditions, which, as 2xperience has shown, can, 


purse, towards mitigating them.—Faithfully yours, without difficulty, be complied with by persons desiring 
FLORENCE HENNIKER. to import stock into Ireland. Cattle are not permitted 


39 Sloane-gardens, S.W. to be exported from Ireland to Great Britain without 


— ———= | having first obtained a license declaring that the animals 

are free from geen and this age; worn has been in 
, force since the passing of the Contagious Diseases 

2 S 

PARLIAMENTARY. (Animals) Act of 1878, when pleuro-pneumonia was pre- 

valent in Ireland. 














In the House of Commons. 
THe Muzzuinc OrDER IN MIDDLESEX. 
Mr. STEPHENS (Middlesex, Hornsey): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Agriculture whether he is 


aware that the muzzling orders for dogs in the counties 
of London, Surrey, and Hertford having been taken off, 


THE COMMITTEE ON RABIES. 


Mr. Biawoop (Middlesex, Brentford) asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture whether his depart- 
ment was now prepared to adopt the recommendation 
of the Departmental Committee and make a determined 


it is in contemplation to remove the muzzling order in| effort to stamp out rabies by exercising directly the 
the county of Middlesex ; whether it is true that fresh | Powers which they already possessed under the Diseases 
cases of rabies within the area of the foregoing counties | Of Animals Act. . ; 
have occurred quite recently : and whether, the depart-| Mr. Lone (Liverpool, West Derby).—There appears 
mental committee having reported that muzzling is not | to me to be great force in the recommendations of the 
only an efficient but the only means which is now | Committee to which my hon. friend refers, and I am now 
practicable for the extermination of rabies, he will | engaged in the consideration of the practical questions 
issue a muzzling order for an area and with conditions | Which the adoption of those recommendations involves. 
which would be likely to bring about the extermination | | hope to be in a position to make some further announce- 
of rabies. ments on the subject at no distant date. 

Mr. W. Lone (Liverpool, West Derby): The answer! Mr. Brewoop.—-Within ten or fourteen days ? 
to the first paragraph is in the affirmative. I regret to| Mr. Lone.—Yes, I hope so. 
say the second paragraph is the same. In reply to the | ———--—— — 
third, 1 would say that the circumstances which have 
recently occurred point clearly to the necessity for the | , 
issue of a muzzling order applicable to the whole of the | The V.S. to the City of Birmingham. 
metropolitan district irrespective of the boundaries of | 
particular local ‘authorities. The form which such an A meeting of the Birmingham City Council was held 


order should take is now engaging my attention, : : . 
especially with regard to the description of muzzle to | ig —— meen, She Lanes Seer Coe 


oe 1 I d ith a recommendation from the Healt] 
Mr. STEPHENS ask ’ - p n accordance with a recommend: ro > Health 
J: STEPHENS asked when this order would probably Committee and the Public Works Committee, Alderman 


issued. 
Mr. W. Lone: I; a «the exact | 00k moved that the salary of Mr. John Malcolm, 
date, but I wll z - on ba exgeomy give the ne | veterinary superintendent to the Corporation stables, 
p announcement | should be increased from £500 to £600 per annum. He 


shortly. ; 
‘ stated that this advance was the unanimous recommen- 
Scorch Carrie. dation of the Stable Sub-committee, upon which several 
Sir J. Lene (Dundee) asked the Chief Secretary | committees of the Council were represented. The sub- 
whether he had been informed that extensive purchases committee had for some time felt that it would be 
of cattle had been made recently in Perth for breeding , necessary to make some addition to Mr. Malcolm’s 
purposes in Ireland, and what necessity existed for | salary. That gentleman had been in the service of the 
demanding special licences and declarations with regard | Corporation for sixteen years, and his last increase of 
to such cattle on their importation into Ireland, seeing | salary took place in 1889. Since then his work had 
that Scotland was entirely free from contagious disease, greatly increased owing to the extension of the city and 
and that no such licences and declarations were required | other causes. Not only did he act as veterinary surgeon, 
on the importation of Irish cattle into Scotland, England, | but he bought the provender as well, which in many 
= Wales. ; | large concerns was the duty of a second person. It was 
thelt, GERALD Batrour (Leeds, Central): It appears | at Mr. Malcolm’s suggestion that the granary in Holliday 
Perth f cattle have recently been purchased at sales at , Street was erected, and the saving thereby effected not 
ph or unportation into Ireland for breeding purposes; | only paid the interest and sinking fund of the building, 
ot these were bought for the Congested Districts | but left £200 per annum to the good in addition. His 
monia ; ‘Or years past, in consequence of pleuro-pneu- management of the horses had been highly satisfactory, 
intel . Great Britain, the importation of British cattle and the various committees had absolute confidence in 
cams 7 a has been prohibited except with the special | his probity and his ability as a purchaser both of horses 
bly nto! the Lord Lieutenant. This consent is invaria- and provender. 
»Y given for the importation of cattle required for breed- The motion was carried with one dissentient (Mr. 











in ae | 
Purposes on satisfactory evidence that the cattle to | Holloway.) 


lest men and women, and we | that the time has yet come for making any change in the 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SWINE FEVER & TRAVELLING INSPECTORS. 
Sir, 
From time to time I have read, with much interest, in 
veterinary and other: publications, editorial and sub- 
scribed comments upon the absurdity of appointing ex- 
naval and military men, or those who were fortunate 
enough to have a “friend at court,” as inspectors under 
the Board of Agriculture in the effort to stamp out 
swine fever. A recent experience has afforded some 
proof of the truth of those remarks. 

I have a small farm (70 acres), and usually keep some 
Berkshire pigs. In October last the number was but 
eleven, a sow and ten little ones; the latter had been 
weaned about a week when one died suddenly. I 
reported the matter to the village police, and the usual 
proceedings followed ; with the result that shortly after- 
wards I received a telegram late one night saying swine 
fever had been declared to exist on my premises, and 
giving me directions as to hole digging, procuring lime, 
etc., etc. 

On the following morning I met Mr. Assistant Travel- 
ling Inspector in the town, three miles away, who (among 
others questions) asked if I did not think I had, after 
visiting infected premises, conveyed the disease to my 
own pigs? Iwasa little indignant at this suggestion, 
since I had not seen the affected pigs for three weeks 
previously. Having answered all his questions, I was 
requested to meet him at the farm at 11 o’clock when his 
superior officer would also be there. I was a trifle late 
in my arrival and found them pacing up and down im- 
patiently. After a repetition of the previous questions, 
he informed me that they had decided to slaughter the 
sow (I omitted to mention that the other young ones 
had been killed at the order of a local V.S., who had 
behaved in quite a gentlemanly manner). I replied that 
possibly my consent might be necessary before that was 
done, but that I had no wish to obstruct them in their 
work and named the value at £4. He (the superior) | 
said they should give no more than £3 on any considera- | 
tion ; I suggested meeting them half-way, and hinted 
that the matter could easily be settled by their valuer, 
and it was not until the subordinate inspector was about 
to start on a drive to town, over three miles away, in 
quest of the valuer, who should decide the difference 
between us (ten shillings) that, in disgust, I put an end 
to the absurd proceeding by agreeing to the offer. The 
next difficulty experienced was with regard to the 
removal of the sow from her stye to the grave which had 
been prepared in an arable field a short distance away, 

the “superior” declaring that there would be danger of 
infecting the intervening grass field if she were driven 
across it. But as I declined to demand of my men the 
foolish expenditure of labour required to lift an animal 
upwards of 12 score in weight into a cart, he ultimately 





consented to the animal being allowed to walk. 

In reply to my request that I might be allowed to 
‘ascertain at the grave-side whether the sow had any 
lesions of swine fever or not, he replied that he was 
afraid, by consenting, he should be exceeding his 
authority. The village pig-killer and my own men 
carried out the execution, and the services of a local 
journeyman builder were secured in order that strict 
disinfection of premises should be carried out. Amongst 
the directions given by the travelling inspector in this 
connection was one somewhat extraordinary, viz, that 
all the spaces between the bricks on the stye floors were 
to be carefully scraped and picked out, and the resulting 
dirt and filth collected therefrom was to be taken to the 





garden or other cultivated land and dug in. I could’ 
not help reminding this inspector that I was not sur- 


prised at the general unpopularity of swine fever regula- 
tions after my experience of the manner in which they 
are carried out, 

I may also add the fact that my own services, which 
had hitherto been requisitioned in suspected outbreaks 
in this neighbourhood, have not since been required. The 
name of the superior officer in this case is E. E. Haygarth- 
Brown, and Karslake that of the subordinate, while the 
unfortunate owner of the swine remains your obedient 
servant, 
Tuos. A. Hupanp. 


" THE MICRO-ORGANISM IDOL. 
Sir 
If I may trespass on your valuable space for a few 
moments | should like to refer to the discussion on Capt. 
Nunn’s paper on Castration. Professor Penberthy states 
that the operation was performed as successfully a hun- 
dred years ago as to-day, a statement in which I fully 
concur, and possibly I may go a little further and say, if 
it is not heinous heresy to utter it, that then, before the 
days of antiseptic surgery, it was even more successful 
than it is to-day, and that verdigris, powerful antiseptic 
as it may be, has gained the place it holds, by virtue of 
properties of quite a different nature, viz. :—-properties of 
a high therapeutic value in traumatic peritonitis. If the 
learned Professor would have my authority for such a 
statement I would ask him to recall to mind the symp- 
toms of copper poisoning and tabulate them with the 
symptoms often exhibited by a colt after castration with- 
out verdigris, and then talk to Mr. Hurndall for half-an 
ary the result, I think, will be food for reflection for 
oth. 

I know that in this letter I am laying myself open to 
the charge that my views are retrogressive rather than 
progressive, but I plead not guilty, and ask for a wider 
view of disease than that of all prevailing micro-organisw. 
Even that champion of the tribe, Koch, has apparently 
thrown his friend the microbe to the winds in his rinder- 
pest research, and seeks for the anti-toxin before he 
searches for the organism. Men of the allopathic and 
homuwpathic schools did this for years—and from the 
traditions handed down to us they were not wholly w- 
successful—till the micro-organism arose and like 4 
mould obscured the vision. I am the last to deny the 
presence of the micro-organism in disease, its presence |s 
all too frequent, but I am growing sceptical about its 
causal relation to disease, and I feel that we search for 
the microbe and forget the hotbed in which it grows- 
the body. 

May not the administration of arnica internally # 
used by Mr. Hurndall affect the “macro” organisi 
such a way as to injuriously affect the micro-organism: 
If so, is it not better to prepare the seed bed by som? 
antitoxin or therapeutic agent antagonistic to the vat 
ing microbe, rather than as it were hoe up with an ant 
septic, the luxuriant growth that troubles us! Botaly 
is still of use to the veterinary surgeon if only a 

ractical, for it will keep in his mind that there 184°" 
ed as well as a seed to be attended to, and that it 
quite as important as the seed. ; 

I must apologise for the length of this letter, 
is that I feel that we sometimes want to be remll 
that a micro-organism is not the only thing a veterinal] 
surgeon has to study and contend with.—Y = oy 
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